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with bushy plants. Under its influence 
700 people, not members, also gardened 
vacant lots and 18,000 had gardens at 
home. Nineteen hundred acres in all 
were improved. The cost to the Garden 
Club was $3,584.43; the value of the 
crop was $11,801.78. The way this was 
accomplished was by making it a popu- 
lar movement. A summer civic celebra- 
tion was taken as a motive and the 
widest possible publicity was given to 
it. Expert supervision was provided, 
but the gardeners were for the most part 
allowed to work according to their own 
pleasure. Prizes were offered and a 
certain stimulating rivalry induced. The 
result was an enormous improvement in 
the appearance of the city and in the 
health and happiness of many of the 
citizens. The gardeners, in most in- 
stances, were prosperous working men, 
and the movement was entirely civic 
rather than charitable. 



PLAYGROUND 
DESIGN 



It is generally under- 
stood to-day that city 
planning is an art and 
that playgrounds are an integral part of 
every city plan. For this reason, and 
also because it is at this time of year 
that new playgrounds are being laid out, 
it seems fitting here and now to call at- 
tention to certain suggestions with regard 
to playground design made by Charles 
Downing Lay in a recent issue of Land- 
scape Architecture. "The playground," 
he says, "in a large city, where the con- 
gestion is great, must provide facilities 
for the organized play of many children; 
organized play, because only by organ- 
ization and direction can a large number 
of children be amused in a small space. 
It must provide, also, for the organized 
play of many of the smallest children, 
and for the comfort of their mothers 
who must be with them. It may well be 
a concert grove and a meeting place in 
the evening, when people of all ages flock 
to the nearest open spaces to enjoy the 
air, the lights and the cooler breezes. It 
should be an outdoor club for the neigh- 
borhood, and the social center of the 
district. 



"Never, in a large city, should the at- 
tempt be made to restrict the use of the 
playground to the children, and make it 
in effect an outdoor gymnasium. Re- 
stricted places they must have, and in 
these no adult should be allowed except 
as supervisor, but they should not have 
the whole space, no matter how small. 

"The playground is not a park; it 
should not be a park nor part of a park. 
It represents something entirely differ- 
ent in the life of the city, and it should 
be physically quite different. Park fea- 
tures are not desirable in a playground, 
and if part of an area hitherto known as 
a park must be taken for a playground 
let the line drawn between them be sharp 
and the barrier impassable. * * * 

"Parks are individualistic and play- 
grounds communal in their appeal. For 
this reason, as well as for others more 
concrete, the design of the playground 
should be formal and its treatment 
architectural. Pleasing in its design, 
but without elaborate detail and with 
no naturalesque planting, it appeals to 
the sense of beauty through its sym- 
metry and order." 
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SEATTLE 



Seattle is making vig- 
orous efforts to secure 
an Art Museum worthy 
not only of the city, but of the Pacific 
Coast. The Seattle Museum Associa- 
tion, which was formed for this purpose, 
has now 1,200 annual members and over 
700 life members, all of whom reside in 
Seattle or Alaska. It has secured ex- 
hibition rooms in a building on Fifth 
Avenue near Union, and on February 
6th opened its first exhibition. This 
comprised paintings and sculpture lent 
by Seattle collectors, the Tozier collec- 
tion of Indian Art, a collection of photo- 
graphs of Indians by E. S. Curtis, and 
a collection of Japanese art objects. 
Over two thousand persons attended the 
opening reception. The next important 
exhibition will comprise the works of 
Western artists and will open on the 
23d of March. In order to keep up the 
interest in the plan of building an im- 
posing and dignified museum which shall 



